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A  SEMI-MONTHIY  REPORT  ON  NEW  D  E  V  E  I  O  P  M  E  N  T  S  . 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  Issues 


\  statement  of  legal  principles  guiding  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  through  the  throes  of  school  inte¬ 
gration  was  issued  by  the  White  House  in  October. 
Noteworthy  for  its  blunt  “laying  it  on  the  line”  ap¬ 
proach  to  such  vexing  integration  problems  as  Little 
Rock,  the  statement  said:  “A  final  order  of  a  Federal 
Court  giving  effect  to  a  desegregation  public  school 
plan  must  be  obeyed  by  state  authorities  and  all 
citizens  as  the  law  of  the  land.”  Pointing  out  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  state  authorities  to  give  full  aid  to  the 
enforcement  of  a  court-ordered  desegregation  plan, 
the  statement  said:  “This  obligation  is  not  open  to 
any  doubt.”  In  effect,  the  document  spelled  out  the 
Federal  goi'ernment’s  position  in  words-of -one-syllable. 
As  long  as  Mr.  Eisenhower  is  President,  court  orders 
seeking  to  enforce  integration  will  be  backed,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  by  the  armed  might  of  the  Nation. 

Sputnik’s  effect  on  American  education, 

was  summed  up  by  Franklin  D.  Murphy,  chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Kansas,  at  the  closing  session  of 
the  American  Council  on  Education  in  Chicago.  He 
said:  “The  message  which  this  little  ball  carries  to 
all  Americans,  if  they  would  but  stop  and  listen,  is 
that  in  the  last  half  of  the  20th  Century— in  this  age 
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of  incredible  technological  change— nothing  is  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  trained  and  educated  mind.”  We  can¬ 
not  continue  to  treat  education  as  a  second-rate 
enterprise  and  expect  it  to  do  the  job  needed  today, 
he  pointed  out.  “We  still  consider  education  a  luxury 
rather  than  a  necessity.  The  little  satellite  says  that 
our  schools  are  no  longer  a  luxvuy,  but  as  important 
as  the  food  we  eat,  the  cars  in  which  we  ride,  the 
clothes  we  buy.”  Referring  to  the  massive  road  build¬ 
ing  and  highway  program  that  the  Nation  embarked 
on  last  year.  Dr.  Murphy  concluded:  “Yet,  in  the 
matter  most  vital  in  our  individual  and  collective 
future,  we  are  still  trying  to  decide  how  much  educa¬ 
tion  we  can  afford.  The  American  family  and  the 
American  public  must  decide  how  great  an  educational 
effort  is  needed  to  achieve  this  educational  break¬ 
through,  no  matter  what  the  cost.  The  urgency  of 
our  time  requires  that  the  yardstick  for  location 
must  be  the  need,  not  the  dollar.” 

The  U.S.  now  has  171,790,000  people,  as 

of  September  1,  according  to  a  new  Census  Bureau 
estimate. 

American  Education  Week  has  been  claimed 
by  President  Eisenhower  as  November  10-16  this  year, 
“to  demonstrate  appreciation  of  the  work  of  our 
teachers.”  It  will  be  the  37th  annual  observance  of 
AEW,  opening  with  a  nationwide  “salute”  to  teachers 
emanating  from  Cincinnati  on  November  11. 

The  impact  of  Asian  fin  has  reached  epi¬ 
demic  proportions  in  many  school  districts.  In  New 
York  City,  for  example,  30%  of  the  students— over 
280,000  were  missing  from  classes  during  the  second 
week  of  October,  with  teacher  absences  running  high 
also.  New  Trier  Township  High  School  in  Winnetka, 
Ill.,  during  the  third  week  in  October,  reported  40% 
of  its  3,385  students  absent,  from  what  students 
jestingly  referred  to  as  the  “Flu  Manchu.”  Norwich, 
Connecticut,  reported  an  ever  higher  percentage. 
Meanwhile,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  has  issued 
two  bulletins,  “What  You  Should  Know  about  Asian 
Flu”  (5c.)  and  “If  Asian  Flu  Comes  to  your  Com¬ 
munity.”  (Free:  Public  Health  Service.)  Both  contain 
pertinent  and  needed  information. 
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•  Administration 


Arizona,  beset  by  rising  scbool  costs,  is 

being  forced  by  public  pressure  to  consider  a  new 
educational  financing  plan  devised  by  its  House  Tax 
Study  Committee.  Tbe  program  will  be  urged  upon 
the  Legislature  when  it  convenes  in  January. 

Under  this  plan,  a  basic  annual  expenditure  of  $275 
for  each  elementary  school  pupil,  $450  for  each  high 
school  student,  would  be  set.  The  local  district  would 
levy  $2  per  $100  valuation  for  each  grade  school 
child,  $1  for  each  one  in  high  school.  To  the  sum 
thus  raised,  the  state  would  add  $127,  the  county 
$30.50.  If  the  total  does  not  reach  $275  and  $450,  the 
county  shall  make  up  the  diEerence. 

No  district’s  elementary  budget  may  rise  annually 
more  than  $10  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance 
the  preceding  term;  no  high  school  budget  may  rise 
more  than  $15. 

If  a  district  spends  more  than  the  $275  and  $450 
ceilings,  it  must  raise  the  difference  by  local  taxation. 
Those  ceilings,  however,  shall  be  flexible,  rising  (or 
perhaps  falling— someday)  with  the  Federal  cost  of 
living  index. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 


Automation:  Its  Meaning  for  Educational  Administration.  Re¬ 
port  of  the  National  Conference  of  Professors  of  Educational 
Administration.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  N.Y.  27.  56pp.  Paper.  $1.50.  (Review  of 
implications  of  automation  for  education,  with  special  call  to 
education  to  assume  certain  leaderships.) 


Comparing  the  expensive  new  Federal  highway  pro¬ 
gram  with  the  absence  of  any  Federal  support  for 
education.  Groves  concluded  that  “surely  literate  think¬ 
ing  is  as  valuable  a  national  asset  as  smooth  riding.” 


•  « 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 


If  teachers  should  be  politically  active, 

the  question  arises,  “politically  active  for  what?”  says 
Andrena  C.  Briney  in  the  September  Tennessee 
Teacher.  Mrs.  Briney  is  referring  to  the  goal  of  the 
NEA’s  Citizenship  Committee,  which  is  to  make  every 
teacher  a  pohtically  literate  and  full-time  voting 
citizen. 

Teachers  should  be  politically  active  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  reasons: 

1.  To  make  the  word  "politics"  respectable.  When 
teachers  remain  aloof  from  politics  they  give  credence 
to  the  idea  that  politics  is  unavoidably  dirty.  When 
teachers  proclaim  that  they  will  never  be  politicians 
they  destroy  the  very  foundation  on  which  this  gov¬ 
ernment  rests.  What  is  a  politician?  He  is  one  “versed 
or  experienced  in  the  art  of  government,”  and  it  is 
only  when  responsible  and  unselfish  people  become 
“active  participants  in  government”  that  the  ideal  of 
democracy  can  be  put  into  practice. 

2.  Because  teachers  have  an  obligation  to  teach 
citizenship— an  obligation  for  which  they  are  poorly 
equipped  if  they  are  not  themselves  full-time  citizens. 
It  is  only  through  a  thorough  knowledge  of  politics 
that  teachers  can  understand  the  scope,  virtues  and 
defects  of  the  form  of  government  about  which  they 
teach.  When,  through  experience,  teachers  have  a 


•  I 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 


Oar  resources  are  ample  for  educatiou  — 

if  we  want  them  to  be.  Prof.  Harold  Groves,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin  economist,  told  Wisconsin  educators 
at  a  state-wide  meeting  in  September.  “It  would  not 
be  difficult  to  present  an  alarming  picture  of  the 
future  of  education-finance,”  he  said. 

The  trouble  arises  mainly  from  the  uneven  accelera¬ 
tion  of  population  growth  which  creates  an  addition 
to  the  labor  force,  he  pointed  out. 

Even  if  our  economy  continued  to  grow  at  the  rate 
of  2.5%  each  year— the  rate  frequently  associated 
with  its  recent  long-range  performance— the  growth 
during  the  next  ten  years  would  absorb  only  about  a 
third  of  the  estimated  increased  expense  of  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  education.  “Add  to  this  the  fact 
that  our  economy,  though  at  a  high  level,  has  shown 
little  if  any  real  growth  during  1957,” 

However,  Groves  suggested,  when  we  become  too 
pessimistic  about  the  outlook  for  education,  we  can 
recover  our  sanguinity  by  looking  at  consumers’  ex¬ 
penditures  for  liquor  and  tobacco,  still  leading  those 
for  education. 

“The  Federal  government  has  been  flirting  with 
Federal  aid  for  education  for  20  years,  and  one  of 
these  years  it  is  going  to  break  through  the  many 
impediments  to  this  innovation.” 


School  Boards  are  elected  by  the  people  to 
establish  policy  and  to  employ  the  profession 
to  execute  those  policies.  School  administrators 
are  trained  specialists  in  the  field.  It  is  not  a 
simple  task  to  accept  the  direction  of  laymen 
who  are  not  trained  in  education  without  losing 
professional  respect. 

To  accept  the  judgment  of  laymen  as  they 
reject  professional  advice  requires  a  high  level 
of  discipline.  To  give  advice  as  well  as  to  take 
advice,  with  the  appropriate  degree  of  humility, 
is  a  rare  quality;  but  one  which  must  be  culti¬ 
vated  by  the  administrator.  Differing  points  of 
view  between  the  layman  and  the  profession 
are  hard  to  reconcile,  but  administrators  must 
be  such  diplomats. 

It  is  hard  to  abide  by  some  laws  which  seem  to 
be  inequitable  but  the  integrity  of  the  adminis¬ 
trator  must  be  inviolate.  To  accept  a  school 
board’s  right  to  be  wrong  without  compromising 
the  principle  requires  more  than  philosophical 
gymnastics. 

— B.O.  Wilson,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Contra  Costa  County  School  Bulletin, 
September  1957. 
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true  understanding  of  the  way  government  works, 
they  are  then  prepared  to  help  students  acquire 
scholarship  fitted  for  practical  action.  They  will  nave 
sufficient  firsthand  information  to  teach  about  public 
affairs  without  confusing  political  idealism  with  poli¬ 
tical  fantasy.  Teachers,  themselves,  must  set  a  proper 
example  of  civic  obligation  and  practice  if  the  word 
“politics”  is  to  have  the  right  kind  of  meaning  in  our 
democracy,  Mrs.  Briney  concludes. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

New  Directions  in  Teacher  Education,  by  Paul  Woodring.  The 
Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  Ford  Foundation, 
477  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  142pp.  Paper.  Apply.  (Interim 
Report  of  the  work  of  the  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of 
Education  in  the  areas  of  teacher  education  and  recruitment.) 


•  Students  M^oint  of  View 


What  factors  really  influence  teen-agers? 

University  of  Michigan  researchers  will  try  to  find  an 
answer  in  a  new  project  financed  by  the  state  of 
Michigan  as  a  part  of  research  in  human  resources. 

“Knowledge  of  how  young  people  face  and  make 
decisions,  and  of  the  extent  to  which  their  decisions 
guide  their  behavior,  can  be  an  important  aid  in 
understanding  the  successes  and  failures  of  our  educa¬ 
tion,”  explains  Dr.  John  R.  P.  French,  Jr.,  program 
director  of  the  University’s  Research  Center  for  Group 
Dynamics. 

“Many  young  people  feel  they  really  do  not  have 
many  significant  choices  left  for  themselves.  Many 
authorities  are  concerned  about  a  tendency  of  teen¬ 
agers  to  act  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  wi^out  mak¬ 
ing  any  choice.  Others  feel  that  young  people  do  not 
have  any  moral  values  to  serve  as  stable  guides  from 
one  situation  to  another.” 

Objectives  of  the  study: 

—  To  discover  just  what  choices  confront  young  people 
in  their  daily  lives. 

—  To  identify  and  measure  the  influences  from  out¬ 
side-friends,  gang,  teachers,  parents,  church,  movies 
—which  compete  for  their  attention  and  loyalty  in 
making  various  choices. 

—  To  measure  the  factors  inside  the  individual  which 
are  or  are  not  used  in  making  choices— moral  values, 
attitudes,  knowledge,  fears,  other  aspects. 

Dr.  French  is  quoted  from  the  September  Letter  to 
Schools  from  tne  University  of  Michigan. 


•  Philosophy  and  Goals 


Americans  have  no  individuality  and  are  a 

“Nation  of  conformists.”  That,  reports  Adele  Starbird, 
Dean  of  Women  at  Washington  University,  is  the 
kind  of  criticism  of  American  standardization  that 
students  have  been  warned  against  by  speakers  at 
commencement  exercises  this  year.  Americans  have 
been  accused  of  being  more  likely  to  cling  to  group 
standards  than  are  Europeans. 


IVEW  BOOKS 

FOR  LEISURE  READING  .  .  . 

The  Last  Cannibals,  by  Jens  Bjerre,  is  a  personal 
account  of  day-by-day  life  among  the  primitive 
tribes  of  Australia  and  New  Guinea.  Bjerre,  the 
young  Danish  explorer,  lived  among  such  canni¬ 
bal  tribes  as  the  Kukukuku,  the  Morombo  and 
the  Kumans  on  New  Guinea,  the  aborigines  in 
Australia  and  Pacific  island  tribes.  Accounts  of 
cannibalism  (including  recipes!),  sex  and  essen¬ 
tial  beliefs.  Entertainingly  and  intimately  written, 
Mr.  Bjerre’s  story  will  be  of  interest  to  those 
who  want  to  get  behind  the  anthropologists’  re¬ 
ports  to  find  out  what  these  primitive  people  are 
really  like.  From:  William  Morrow  &  Go.,  425 
Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  192pp.  Many  photos.  $4.50. 


Miss  Starbird  says  that  conformity  is  not  a  pe¬ 
culiarly  American  phenomenon  and  a  “certain  amount 
of  conformity  is  necessary.”  For  comparison,  she  points 
to  the  French  for  their  lack  of  experimentation  in 
food;  to  the  middle  Europeans  for  their  adherence  to 
traditional  costumes  designating  group  representation; 
to  the  use  of  uniforms  universally  for  identification 
purposes;  to  the  acceptance  of  mass  entertainment. 

“Somebody,”  continued  Miss  Starbird,  “ought  to  tell 
the  students  at  commencement  time  that  far  from 
being  the  great  American  vice,  conformity  is  virtuous. 
In  external  matters  it  makes  for  convenience  and 
efficiency.”  She  noted  that  nonconformity  in  personal 
dress  or  way  of  life  is  not  originality,  but  exhibition¬ 
ism,  and  emphasized  the  accomplishments  of  true 
originality  of  outstanding  nonconformists  such  as 
Lindbergh,  Van  Gogh  and  Gandhi. 

Miss  Starbird  stressed  that  “man  rebels  to  advance, 
conforms  to  hold  what  is  precious.” 


•  Business  Education 


What  does  business  expect  from  schools? 

An  informal  survey  of  men  and  women  in  executive 
and  supervisory  positions  in  business  and  industry  has 
revealed  the  business  reaction  to  the  training  job  our 
public  schools  are  performing  on  future  businessmen. 
The  survey,  conducted  by  W.  A.  Eggert,  chief  psy¬ 
chologist  for  the  Kemper  Gompanies,  pinpoints  the 
following  areas  where  greater  emphasis  is  needed: 

1.  Teachers  should  stress  the  ability  to  read,  spell, 
write  sentences  and  to  understand  basic  math.  (In 
pre-employment  tests,  high  school  grads  answered 
the  question,  “If  three  apples  cost  15c,  what  will  four 
apples  cost?”  with  answers  ranging  from  20c  to  $1.80. ) 

2.  Schools  should  emphasize  to  students  the  im¬ 
portance  of  following  through  on  works  and  projects 
assigned  to  them.  Employees  must  be  doers  rather 
than  rationalizers. 

3.  Instructors  should  check  often,  exactly  and  pre¬ 
cisely  on  how  a  student  is  doing— and  be  ready  to 
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show  him  how  to  improve.  Business  maintains  stand¬ 
ards  for  quality— controls  and  checks.  'i?nferioi  tjuality 
goes  on  the  scrap  heap. 

4.  Students  snould  be  taught  etiquette  and  good 
manners  as  a  formal  part  of  the  curriculum. 

5.  Schools  should  give  emphasis  to  developing  the 
character  and  integrity  of  the  students.  Honesty  is 
a  basic  ingredient  in  a  desirable  employee,  as  much 
so  today  as  at  any  time  in  the  past.  Integrity  is  a 
significant  attribute  for  business  success. 

6.  Students  must  be  taught  to  deal  with  things  as 
they  are.  Up  to  the  time  a  youngster  enters  the  busi¬ 
ness  world  he  has  been  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
making  a  living  in  rather  an  idealistic  way.  It  helps 
to  have  him  realize  that  man-made  organizations  are 
not  perfect.  By  taking  part-time  jobs,  the  student  can 
sample  business  experience  and  ease  the  transition 
from  academic  to  business  pursuits.  Dr.  Eggert’s  arti¬ 
cle,  “What  Business  Expects  from  the  Public  Schools,” 
appeared  in  the  September  L,os  Angeles  Sehool 
Journal. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Books  About  Occupations  —  A  Reading  List  for  High  School 
Students,  by  Margaret  H.  Anderson,  Oakie  R.  Cerakis  and 
Oscar  M.  Haugh.  Kansas  Studies  in  Education,  Vol.  7,  No.  2. 
University  of  Kansas  Publications,  School  of  Education,  Law- 
rance,  Kansas.  48pp.  Paper.  Free.  (A  list  of  a  wide  variety 
of  occupations,  suhject-indexed  and  described,  to  meet  the 
need  for  additional  reading  materials  about  vocations  for  high 
school  students.  Includes  biography,  fiction  and  exposition.) 


•  Teachintf  Methods 


An  enrichment  program  for  gifted  kids 

in  a  heterogeneous  classroom  is  one  solution  to  the 
problem  of  challenging  rapid  learners,  writes  Bernice 
A.  Thissell,  remedial  reading  specialist  in  the  Quincy, 
Mass.,  schools,  in  the  September  Instructor.  The 
brighter  children  should  do  the  same  work  as  the 
others  in  class,  plus  some  activities  on  a  more  ad¬ 
vanced  level. 

Group  work  should  be  planned  that  will  provide 
the  more  capable  children  with  opportunities  to  de¬ 
velop  leadership  as  well  as  cooperation.  Ample 
opportunity  should  also  be  provided  for  advanced 
children  to  progress  in  areas  where  they  display 
weakness. 

Miss  Thissell  points  out  a  number  of  ways  in  which 
a  teacher  can  enrich  the  curriculum  to  this  end.  Some 
of  these; 

—  Organize  the  curriculum  around  “problem  situa¬ 
tions,”  “centers  of  interest,”  “activity  units”  —  call 
them  what  you  will. 

—  Try  workshop  and  seminar  techniques  and  guide 
gifted  children  in  research  methods. 

—  Inspire  children  to  use  many  reference  books,  not  a 
single  basic  textbook. 

—  Enlist  aid  of  resource  people  living  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

—  Take  field  trips,  using  advanced  pupils  as  guides. 
Also  have  the  rapid  learners  do  research  in  pre¬ 
paration  for  such  trips. 


guidance  *  * 

With  a 

HEART  i 


—By  Jesse  Stuart.  Mr.  Stuart,  one  of  America’s  distinguished 
contemporary  writers,  is  the  principal  of  McKell  High  School, 
Greenup  County,  Kentucky.  His  teaching  autobiography.  The 
Thread  that  Runs  So  True  (Scribner’s),  continues  to  be  an 
important  document  in  educational  philosophy  and  methods. 
Uis  last  book  was  The  Year  of  My  Rebirth,  (McGraw-Hill, 
1957),  an  account  of  his  convalescence  from  a  near-fatal  heart 
attack,  and  the  reaffirmation  of  his  basic  philosophy. 


Uhortly  after  I  started  teaching.  I  adopted  a  philoso¬ 
phy  that  has  worked  for  me.  Each  boy  and  girl  in  my 

classes  was  my  son  and  daughter.  Although  I  was  not 
married  then  and  had  no  children  of  my  own.  all  those 
I  taught  and  all  those  I  supervised  were  my  children. 
After  I  became  a  high  school  principal,  when  one  of 

my  pupils  was  not  getting  the  best  from  a  teacher,  I 
talked  to  the  teacher  in  private.  I  knew  each  child  was 
an  individual,  each  had  the  “Kingdom  of  God”  within 
him. 

I  believed  each  pupil  was  worth  all  the  time  I 
could  give  him.  I  never  let  a  pupil  down.  When  he 
was  convinced  of  my  faith  in  him,  he  had  faith  in  me. 
I  disciplined  and  encouraged  by  persuasion,  by  talk 
and  taking  long  walks  with  the  pupil.  I  found  out 
about  his  background,  about  himself.  Often  I  sat  on 
the  back  steps  or  the  front  steps  of  his  good  (or  poor) 
home  and  talked  to  his  parents. 

Long  ago  I  learned  that  teaching  and  guiding  young 
people  wasn’t  done  by  one  set  of  rules,  such  as  one 
might  use  in  a  store  to  sell  products.  I  learned  it 
wasn’t  done  by  grades  alone— good  or  poor  grades  are 
only  a  part.  But  a  teacher,  principal,  superintendent, 
must  look  forward  to  preparing  his  students  for  their 
places  in  the  world.  I  looked  forward  to  mine,  even 
when  my  high  school  family  got  up  to  600. 

I  realized  that  McKell  High  School  is  small,  com¬ 
pared  to  some  high  schools.  But  regardless  of  the 
size,  I  will  always  take  time  to  counsel  and  direct  a 
student  when  the  time  comes  for  teen-age  mischief. 

Let  me  explain  what  happened  last  year  to  one  of 
my  senior  boys.  An  average  student,  Jim  had  reached 
that  stage  of  adolescence  where  he  had  a  few  wild 
oats  to  sow.  Somehow,  and  in  some  way,  he  got  him¬ 
self  an  old  car.  He  no  longer  rode  the  school  bus  but 
drove  his  own  car,  bringing  his  two  brothers  and 
sister  to  high  school.  He  burned  up  the  highways  and, 
so  I  was  told,  went  in  for  drag  racing  on  public 
thoroughfares. 

One  morning  his  sister  came  to  me  and  said:  “Mr. 
Stuart,  Jim  had  an  awful  fight.  He’s  not  able  to  come 
to  school.”  Upon  questioning  her,  I  found  out  that  the 
fight  was  over  the  superiority  of  two  makes  of  auto- 
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mobiles  in  one  of  the  drag  races.  Fred,  the  youth  with 
whom  he  had  fought,  had  given  Jim  a  sound  beating. 
So  I  talked  with  Fred  about  what  happened.  Fred 
told  me  that  he  hit  Jim  so  hard  that  he  had  cracked 
his  knuckles,  and  he  thought  he  could  feel  slivers  of 
bone  under  the  skin.  I  told  him  to  go  see  a  doctor 
while  I  went  to  find  Jim  and  bring  him  back  to  school. 

I  found  Jim  loafing  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village. 
Ilis  eyes  were  almost  swollen  shut,  his  face  bruised. 
He  also  appeared  to  be  a  little  addled.  I  told  him  I 
wanted  him  back  in  school.  I  knew  why  he  didn’t  want 
to  return— he  had  lost  the  fight  and  he  had  pride  and 
hated  to  face  his  classmates  after  the  beating  he  had 
taken.  He  weighed  119  pounds  while  Fred  was  60 
pounds  heavier.  Jim,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  often 
mistaken  for  an  elementary  pupil  instead  of  a  high 
school  senior. 

Jim  returned  to  school  because  I  was  in  constant 
touch  with  his  parents.  I  knew  how  much  he  was 
studying,  where  he  went  and  when  he  got  home. 
When  I  told  him  this  he  was  amazed  but,  nevertheless, 
proud  that  I  had  taken  so  much  interest  in  him. 

Just  when  I  thought  he  was  getting  back  on  the 
normal  track,  he  stalled  his  car  one  evening  on  a 

railroad  crossing.  Jim  barely  had  time  to  escape.  The 
car  was  torn  to  pieces.  I  didn’t  tell  him  I  was  happy 
that  he  was  without  a  car. 

Less  than  a  week  after  Jim’s  car  was  demolished  at 
the  crossing,  he  was  driving  the  family  car  to  take 
his  mother  to  the  hospital  for  a  checkup.  He  was  a 
good  driver.  His  father,  mother,  brothers,  and  sister 
were  in  the  car  when  an  irresponsible  driver  came 
from  nowhere  and  hit  his  father’s  car.  This  collision 
put  both  his  father  and  mother  in  the  hospital  for  a 
week.  I  told  Jim  he  had  to  be  careful,  since  it  looked 
as  though  Death  were  after  him.  He  agreed  that  every¬ 
thing  he  did  was  bad  luck.  I  told  him  that,  for  all  the 
bad  luck  he  had  had,  he  would  have  a  piece  of  good 
luck.  He  expected  and  believed  this. 

But  now  he  wanted  to  leave  school.  He  would 
start  to  school  and  never  get  there.  When  his  sister 
told  me  he  would  get  on  the  school  bus  and  then  slip 
out  the  rear  door  when  it  stopped  to  pick  up  more 
pupils  in  the  village,  I  would  get  in  my  car  and  go 
and  hunt  him  up  and  bring  him  back  to  school.  I 
went  after  him  so  many  times  that  he  tried  to  dodge 
me.  I  borrowed  other  cars  he  didn’t  know,  in  order 
to  find  him. 

Wasted  Time 

“We  have  600  in  this  school  and  you  waste  your 
time  on  one,”  said  one  of  my  teachers.  “We  are  five 
teachers  short,  too.” 

I  didn’t  answer  this  teacher.  He  had  been  one  of 
my  pupils.  I  had  wasted  my  time  on  him,  too.  He  had 
forced  me  to  fight  him  once,  and  he  was  a  rough 
competitor.  It  took  force  for  him— and  today  he  is  a 
fine  teacher.  Why  should  he  not  remember  and  think 
what  I  was  trying  to  do  with  Jim?  Jim  was  different. 
He  didn’t  need  force  to  guide  and  help  him,  he  needed 
kindness  and  encouragement.  His  teacher  showed  me 
what  Jim  was  doing  in  his  class.  Then  he  showed  me 
Jim’s  brother’s  grades.  'They  were  all  A’s. 

"That’s  it,”  I  said  jubilantly.  “I’ve  got  it.” 


I  was  elated.  His  brother,  Bernard,  was  a  year 
younger  with  superior  grades  and  he  was  as  popular 
as  Jim  was  unpopular.  Bernard  surpassed  Jim  on 
intelligence  and  achievement  tests  with  points  to  spare. 
Jim  had  never  surpassed  in  anything,  never  in  a  test. 
Going  on  the  assumption  that  Bernard’s  superiority  in 
everything  had  caused  Jim’s  fights,  wrecks  and  his 
wanting  to  leave  school,  we  arranged  a  test  over  things 
we  thought  Jim  would  know.  We  gave  this  test  to 
the  senior  class  so  the  brothers  wouldn’t  suspect 
anything. 

The  result  was  that  Jim  soared  above  his  brother. 
This  did  it.  His  personality  changed.  He  never  missed 
another  day  in  school.  He  participated  in  play  and 
started  working,  trying  to  make  up  what  he  had  lost. 

Principles  of  Guidance 

I  believe  there  are  as  many  problems  of  growing  up 
as  there  are  pupils  in  a  school.  What  wul  apply  to 
one  pupil  will  not  work  with  another.  I  believe  teachers 
and  elementary  and  high  school  principals  cannot  take 

too  many  courses  in  psychology.  I  believe  all  prob¬ 
lems,  98  7o,  perhaps  higher,  can  be  worked  out  and 
the  pupil  guided  in  the  right  direction  to  make  him  a 
good,  maybe  great,  citizen  in  our  society. 

If  a  teacher  or  principal  works  for  pay  only,  and 
doesn’t  have  love  for  and  the  interest  of  his  pupils  in 
his  own  heart,  then  he  has  chosen  the  wrong  pro¬ 
fession.  Above  all,  if  he  doesn’t  understand  youth  he 
shouldn’t  teach. 

I  like  to  go  into  a  classroom  just  to  talk  with  pupils. 
I  tell  them  they  can  amount  to  something  in  life.  It  is 
easier  to  be  a  somebody  than  a  nobody.  This  I  tell 
them:  “Somebody  in  this  classroom  will  do  well— not 
one  teacher  knows  or  can  guess  the  right  one.”  And 
I  tell  them  that  not  even  the  pupil  himself  knows  he 
will  be  the  outstanding  one  in  his  class.  This  is  some¬ 
thing  these  pupils  never  forget.  The  one  who  does 
well  in  life  is  seldom  the  one  suspected  in  the  class¬ 
room. 

My  father  used  to  tell  me  that  there  are  more  ways 
to  choke  a  dog  than  on  warm  bread  and  butter.  'Tliere 
are  more  ways  than  one  to  pull  the  best  from  a  pupil. 
When  I  have  pupils  who  make  low  grades  and  cannot 
help  it,  I  say  something  encouraging,  something  to 
stimulate  them. 

What  I  have  to  say  for  colleges  and  universities 
who  will  not  accept  the  average  or  a  little  under¬ 
average  pupils  is  another  story.  They  destroy  confi¬ 
dence  many  teachers  have  built  up  in  these  pupils. 
Many  of  these  students  who  have  not  made  the  best 
grades  in  books  have  added  worlds  of  horse  sense  to 
my  classes  and  my  school.  This  sounds  like  I’m  all 
for  the  average  or  under-average  pupil.  Not  at  all. 
I  believe  in  guiding  and  helping  all  to  achieve  the 
best  they  can  do. 

When  pupils  have  left  my  school,  whether  they  are 
brilliant,  average  or  below  average,  I  want  them  to 
have  an  A  character.  I  tell  them  so.  I  tell  them  I 
would  rather  have  a  pupil  who  is  a  C  student  but  who 
has  an  A  character,  than  to  have  an  A  student  with 
a  C  character.  If  the  C  character  is  brilliant  but  cannot 
be  trusted,  then  his  brilliancy  is  not  much  use  to  him¬ 
self  or  to  his  society. 
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•  The  Learner 


Besides  seeing,  children  need  to  feel,  writes 
Dr.  Mary  E.  Heltibridle  in  the  October  Grade  Teacher. 
Why  do  children  seem  to  have  this  compulsion  to  get 
so  close? 

Her  experience  with  five-year-old  children  has  led 
Dr.  Heltibridle  to  believe  that  in  addition  to  seeing, 
they  also  need  to  feel,  handle  and  to  manipulate. 
“Little  children  seem  to  have  extra  eyes  in  their  finger 
tips.”  It  seems  natural  for  children  to  use  their  fingers 
to  feel,  for  this  seems  to  be  one  of  their  pathways  to 
knowledge. 

This  handling  of  objects  sometimes  is  destructive 
—things  fall  and  things  break.  Dr.  Heltibridle,  who  is 
Supervisor  of  Kindergarten  at  Pennsylvania’s  Mansfield 
State  Teachers  College,  says  that  telling  children 
what  not  to  do  doesn’t  seem  to  help  them.  'Their  hands 
are  ever-present,  and  in  spite  of  their  best  intentions, 
idle  hands  naturally  shoot  forth  to  explore. 

W’hat  to  do?  Dr.  Heltibridle  cites  the  group  of 
children  with  whom  she  is  working.  After  much  dis¬ 
cussion,  the  children  decided  that  when  they  stood 
beside  anything  fragile  they  would  keep  their  hands 
in  their  pockets,  or  safely  behind  their  backs. 

“If  the  sense  of  touch  in  our  hands  is  one  avenue 
that  leads  to  broader  mental  horizons,”  she  concludes, 
“then  opportunities  should  be  provided  for  hands  to 
be  used  legitimately  and  with  profitable  happiness.” 
Hands  can  be  controlled— when  children  understand 
sensible  reasons  for  the  control. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Better  Education  for  Nonacademic  Pupils,  by  Kenneth  N. 
Nickel.  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools.  Apply  to  Dr.  Charles  W.  Boardman,  secretary  of  the 
North  Central  Association,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.  52pp.  Paper.  Single  copies.  25c;  10-more,  15c. 
(A  study  conducted  and  reported  by  the  subcommittee  of 
in-service  education  of  teachers.  Area  of  study:  meeting  the 
needs  of  slow  learners  in  high  school.) 


•  Religion,  Ethics  and  Values 


Onr  dependence  upon  team  performance 

makes  it  increasingly  difficult  to  isolate  and  recognize 
individual  accomplishment,  Crawford  H.  Greenewalt, 
president  of  the  duPont  Co.,  writes  in  the  September 
Think,  IBM  magazine.  Because  we  are,  faced  with 
complexities  and  challenges  which  often  are  too  sweep¬ 
ing  for  personal  solution,  the  importance  and  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  individual  is  likely  to  be  minimized. 

It  is  the  individual  to  whom  we  must  look  for 
accomplishment,  whether  he  is  a  member  of  a  group 
or  a  solitary  independent.  No  group  effort,  Mr.  Greene¬ 
walt  points  out,  can  ever  be  anything  more  that  the 
summation  of  combined  individual  achievement,  lived 
in  an  atmosphere  in  which  each  individual  is  en¬ 
couraged  to  do  his  best. 

We  must  not  obscure  the  “essential  uniqueness”  of 
the  individual  by  permitting  the  composite  of  the 
many  to  become  Ae  standard.  The  result  is  conformity 
and  mediocrity. 


Individuals,  he  says,  cannot  and  must  not  be  classi- 
filed  into  neat  little  bundles.  Mr.  Greenewalt  cites  his 
own  looking  at  a  standard  psychological  testing  sheet, 
used  in  personnel  work,  and  applying  it  to  men  like 
Franklin  and  Edison.  His  conclusion  was  that  both 
would  have  little  chance  of  being  employed  by  any 
of  the  major  corporations.  The  reason  is  that  they 
were  men  of  unusual  gifts  and  would  not  measure 
up  to  accepted  group  standards. 

A  major  problem  to  be  solved:  “Our  economy  re¬ 
quires  group  effort  to  perform  its  increasingly  complex 
tasks,  but  it  requires  also  individual  genius  and  ac¬ 
complishment  if  we  are  to  go  on  to  greater  spiritual 
understanding  and  material  well-being,”  Mr.  Greene¬ 
walt  believes.  'The  task  of  the  administrator— in  govern¬ 
ment,  science,  business— is  to  create  CToup  harmony 
while  at  the  same  time  encouraging  high  individual 
performance. 

Today,  the  concern  for  the  individual  has,  to  some 
extent,  been  replaced  by  a  rationale  which  persuasively 
justifies  itself  under  the  plea  of  “the  greatest  good  for 
the  greatest  number.”  'This,  the  duPont  president 
points  out,  is  perhaps  a  fine  ethical  principle,  but 
inasmuch  as  its  application  is  largely  a  matter  of 
opinion,  it  can  serve  to  impose  the  will  of  the  current 
majority,  however  adverse  the  effect  upon  the  in¬ 
dividual  might  be. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Christian  Idea  of  Education,  edited  by  Edmund  Fuller. 
Yale  University  Press,  New  Haven  Connecticut.  265pp.  $4.00. 
(Papers  presented  hy  eight  important  thinkers  in  religion, 
education,  at  a  seminar  at  KerU  School.  Collective  purpose  is 
to  regain  and  restate  something  of  the  vision  of  what  general 
education  could  be  an  a  Christ-centered  culture.) 
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•  VocationaUindustrial 


The  fortieth  birthday  of  VO-AG  finds  the 
October  Farm  Journal  tal^g  a  fresh  look  at  the 
question  of  Vocational  Agric^tural  training  in  high 
schools.  After  a  national  survey,  conducted  personaUy 
by  staff  members,  the  Farm  Journal  comes  up  with 
some  conclusions: 

“Looked  at  nationally,  and  panting  local  exceptions, 
we  don’t  have  any  too  muen  vocational  agriculture 
being  taught.  We’re  turning  out  75,000  vo-ag  grads  , 

each  year,  not  more  than  enough  to  man  even  the  ' 

smaller  number  of  farms  that  we’re  going  to  have  as  t 

120,000  older  men  die  or  retire. 

“In  Galifomia,  for  instance,  for  every  2,500  ag- 
trained  boys  that  graduate  from  hi^h  school,  5,200 
farmers  die  or  retire.  Maybe  it  wont  take  5,200  re¬ 
placements— but  it  will  take  2,500  for  some  little  time 
to  come. 

“A  lot  of  other  jobs  besides  farming  are  competing 
for  vo-ag  grads.  Farm  businesses— feed  stores,  machin¬ 
ery  dealers,  co-ops  and  the  like— are  glad  to  hire  them. 

And  they  want  them  to  have  vo-ag  training  even  if 
they  later  sell  feed.  The  2,500  Galifomia  grads  men- 
tioned  above  have  their  chance  at  8,000  jobs  in  so- 
called  ‘agribusiness,’  according  to  a  recent  survey.” 
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The  magazine,  after  investigation,  believes  that 
vocational  agriculture  in  high  schools  is  as  necessary 
now  as  it  ever  was;  that  with  farming  becoming  an 
increasingly  complex,  competitive  business,  vo-ag  is 
even  more  important. 

Among  the  problems  that  Farm  Journal  points  out 
is  that  of  the  high  school  which  keeps  a  vo-ag  depart¬ 
ment  going  long  after  surrounding  farms  have  been 
swallowed  by  the  city  and  boys  are  no  longer  inter¬ 
ested  in  vo-ag.  The  department  should  be  closed,  but 
if  the  school  board  insists  on  retaining  it,  then  the 
vo-ag  teacher  is  shunted  into  other  teaching  duties, 
or  problem  students  are  dumped  into  vo-ag. 

Much  of  what’s  wrong— vo-ag  teachers  say— could 
be  cured  if  departments  were  better  located,  and  if 
they  serve  an  area  big  enough  to  get  the  right  students, 
the  ambitious,  serious  boys  who  are  genuinely  interest¬ 
ed  in  farming  or  a  future  in  agribusiness. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Summaries  of  Studies  in  Agricultural  Education,  Suppl.  No.  10. 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  Vocational  Education),  HEW,  Supt. 
of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington 
25,  D.C,  94pp.  Paper.  45c.  (Latest  of  a  continuing  series  of 
bulletins  summarizing  numerous  studi^  in  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion,  many  un^hlisned  hut  deposited  in  college  or  university 
libraries.  Invaluable  for  research.) 


•  School  Plant 


A  new  system  of  preparing  school  lunches, 

developed  by  education  officials  in  Bremerton,  Wash., 
is  expected  to  “revolutionize  the  school  lunch  concept 
as  we  know  it  today,”  reports  Dr.  A.  Bruce  Hawk  in 
the  September  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Office  of  the 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Los  Angeles  Coun¬ 
ty,  Calif. 

The  school  lunches  are  built  around  a  main  dish 
prepacked  in  aluminum  containers,  transported  to 
each  school  for  final  cooking.  During  the  past  year, 
the  Bremerton  school  district  saved  an  -estimated 
$100,000  capital  outlay  through  the  use  of  the  lunch 
plan. 

How  it  works:  Lunches  for  an  average  of  2200  stu¬ 
dents  in  13  Bremerton  elementary  schools  are  prepared 
in  one  central  kitchen.  The  main  dish,  the  “hot  menu 
item,”  is  packaged  in  aluminum  containers. 

Colored  foil  covers  sealed  over  the  aluminum  “Cass- 
Rol  Paks”  indicate  the  age  group  for  which  the  main 
dish  is  intended.  The  containers  are  refrigerated  im¬ 
mediately  after  sealing,  and  shipped  to  schools.  Final 
cooking  which  takes  20  to  35  minutes,  depending  on 
the  menu,  is  done  in  electric  ovens  at  the  schools. 

The  point  is  vitally  important.  Dr.  Hawk  quotes 
Mrs.  Lauretta  Worklan,  who  developed  the  Bremerton 
packaged  lunch  plan,  as  saying:  “We  do  not  operate 
on  a  warm-and-serve  principle.  We  actually  cfo  the 
important  cooking  right  in  the  aluminum  containers 
immediately  before  serving  to  students.” 

The  hot  main  dish  is  served  in  its  aluminum  con¬ 
tainer  together  with  a  cold  unit,  which  includes  salad, 
fresh  fruit  or  vegetable,  sandwiches  and  dessert,  plus 
napkin,  straw  and  disposable  spoon. 


Bremerton’s  present  main  kitchen  cost  $70,000. 
Separate  kitchens  for  the  13  elementary  schools  would 
have  cost  $24,000  each.  Now,  each  school  needs  only 
one  or  two  portable  ovens,  costing  about  $300  each, 
and  one  part-time  employee. 

The  containers  were  developed  by  Reynolds  Alumi¬ 
num  Company,  who  made  similar  containers  for  use  by 
the  Air  Force  in  its  In-Flight  Feeding  program. 


•  Audio-Visual 


Commnnity  need  is  the  major  requirement 

for  the  success  of  any  educational  TV  in  local  areas, 
pointed  out  Hartford  Gunn,  gpneral  manager  of 
WGBH-TV,  Boston,  at  the  International  Educational 
TV  Seminar  (Boston,  October  9-10).  “If  a  community 
has  this  need,  then  organizing  and  financing  an  educa¬ 
tional  TV  station  becomes  much  easier.” 

In  commenting  on  the  financing  of  educational  'TV, 
Gunn  said  that  of  the  26  educational  stations  now  in 
operation,  11  are  underwritten  by  public  educational 
institutions,  four  are  financed  by  state  institutions 
and  state- wide  networks,  and  11  are  financed  by  the 
community  at  large— private  institutions,  foundations 
and  personal  contributions. 

“TV  is  the  dominant  medium  of  communication  in 
the  U.S.  today,”  Gunn  emphasized,  “and  the  entire 
framework  of  our  audiences  is  fixed  and  hard  to 
change.”  He  added  that  a  study  made  in  Boston 
show^  that  the  audience  is  “conditioned  to  one  form 
of  TV— entertainment.”  If  educational  TV  in  Boston 
had  been  started  sooner,  “this  situation  might  have 
been  different.” 


•  The  Profession 


Seven  ^^commandments*’  of  merit  rating 

have  been  formulated  by  Dean  Lindley  J.  Stiles,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  in  the  October  American  School 
Board  Journal.  The  seven  “commandments”: 

1.  Do  not  develop  plans  to  pay  better  teachers 
higher  salaries  with  the  expectation  of  reducing  the 
over-all  budget  for  teachers’  salaries.  Expect  higher 
costs  to  the  district  for  better  teaching. 

2.  Pay  all  teachers  salaries  that  are  competitive 
with  those  offered  by  business  and  industry  before 
expecting  teacher  support  of  rewards  for  professional 
competence. 

3.  Enlist  the  support  of  teachers  and  administrators 
in  the  formation  and  operation  of  your  merit-rating 
plan. 

4.  Let  elected  committees  of  teachers  help  admin¬ 
istrators  evaluate  professional  competence. 

5.  Try  adding  extra  pay  provisions  to  already  es¬ 
tablished  good  salary  scheaules  as  a  simple  and  effec¬ 
tive  way  to  reward  good  teachers. 

6.  Provide  extra  pay  raises  for  good  teaching  to  a 
fairly  large  proportion  of  the  teaching  staff  (60%). 

7.  Remember  that  no  single  pattern  of  rewarding 
professional  competence  will  fit  all  school  systems. 
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•  Panorama 


California  People  who  talk  to  themselves  may  be 
more  intelligent  than  those  who  do  not,  says  Dr.  Albert 
Goss,  prof,  of  psychology  at  UCLA.  His  reasoning: 
Most  learning  is  based  upon  talking  to  ourselves. 
Verbal  instructions  we  give  ourselves  are  the  basis 
for  almost  everything  we  learn. 

•  A  conference  held  earlier  in  the  year  in  Berkeley 
by  educators  and  lawyers  has  them  up  in  arms  over 
California’s  Education  Code.  They  termed  it  a  “mess,” 
not  only  “unusable”  but  “unreadable.”  Alton  Scott, 
ass’t.  supt.  of  schools  in  South  Pasadena,  said  his 
studies  of  the  code  and  its  use  were  best  exemplified 
by  a  prominent  educator  who  told  him:  “Hell,  I 
haven’t  used  the  code  in  ten  years.  I  go  to  the  County 
Attorney  for  advice.”  Result  of  the  conference:  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  Educational  Code  is  being  revised. 

massachusetis  An  experimental  system  of  nature 
study  has  been  added  to  the  biology  course  at  Wheaton 
College  (Norton,  Mass.).  Each  student  is  assigned 
an  area  of  wooded  land,  preferably  one  including  a 
small  stream,  where  she  makes  a  continuing  study 
throughout  the  college  year.  The  purpose  of  the  study 
is  to  allow  a  student  to  observe  first-hand  the  bio¬ 
logical  world  and  see  the  changes  that  occur  during 
each  year’s  life  cycle.  The  student  is  required  to  make 
the  study  entirely  on  her  own  and  offers  periodic 
reports  to  her  instructors  as  part  of  her  course  work. 

IVew  York  New  York  City’s  Board  of  Education 
has  dropped  a  high  school  teacher— because  he’s  too 
far  ahead  of  his  students.  The  story:  A  former  lab 
assistant  passed  a  competitive  exam  for  license  as  a 
teacher  of  related  technical  subjects.  After  probation¬ 
ary  teaching  in  the  classroom,  the  new  appointee 
allegedly  got  into  difficulties  with  his  supervisors  be¬ 
cause  of  the  number  of  disciplinary  problems  in  his 
classroom.  Investigation  indicated  that  his  teaching, 
although  well  planned  on  paper,  was  far  over  the 
heads  of  the  students.  The  result  was  loss  of  control 
of  the  class.  Final  result:  The  Board  of  Education 
“regretfully”  terminated  his  services,  recommending 
at  the  same  time  that  he  would  make  an  excellent 
college  professor.  Under  the  regulations,  the  teacher 
reverts  to  his  former  position  as  a  lab  assistant— un¬ 
less  he  can  find  a  college  teaching  post. 

Ohio  People  can  expect  to  live  to  be  100  years 
old  within  the  next  25  years.  Dr.  Edward  L.  Bortz, 
Jefferson  Medical  College  in  Philadelphia,  told  a 
conference  in  Cincinnati.  However,  Dr.  Bortz  pointed 
out,  there  are  two  problems  to  be  licked  first— boredom 
and  poor  diets.  The  major  dilemma  of  today’s  “young 
man  of  65”  is  that  he  becomes  old  because  he  is  bored. 
Retirement  and  social  security  have  robbed  him  of 
activity  at  a  time  when  he  needs  to  maintain  “positive 
energy”  and  a  high  motivation  for  living.  'The  other 
great  problem  of  today’s  aging  population  has  been 
created  by  the  “diseases  of  overabundancy  or  pros¬ 
perity.”  “Diseases  could  be  cut  50%  if  communities 
could  be  put  on  proper  diets,”  Dr.  Bortz  said. 


IVew  Classroom  Material 


How  Chemistry  Developed  ...  is  told  in 
Crucibles:  the  Story  of  Chemistry,  by  Bernard 
Jaffe.  Author  has  newly  revised  this  fascinating 
account  of  chemistry,  from  ancient  alchemy  to 
nuclear  fission,  in  terms  of  men  and  women 
responsible  for  its  development  over  ages.  Suitable 
for  class  use  on  high  school  level.  A  Premier  Book. 
From;  Fawcett  World  Library,  Fawcett  Bldg., 
Greenwich,  Conn.  240pp.  Paper.  35c. 

Six  New  Enrichment  Filmstrips  .  .  .  feature 
The  Panama  Canal,  Lincoln  and  Douglas:  Years 
of  Decision,  Sam  Houston,  The  Wright  Brothers, 
Explorations  of  Pire  Marquett  and  The  Pony  Ex¬ 
press.  Each  film  is  based  on  a  Landmark  Book 
of  same  title,  combines  historical  accuracy  with 
provocative  narration,  authentic  full-color  pictures. 
Each  filmstrip  established  background  of  subject 
by  relating  it  to  historical  development;  highlights 
event;  emphasizes  relation  to  larger  American 
story.  Instructor’s  guide  available.  May  be  used 
to  complement  Enrichment  records.  Recommended. 
Ask  for  catalog.  From:  David  J.  Goodman,  Inc., 
245  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  $35  per  set  of  six;  each: 
$6.50. 

A  Small  Donkey  with  a  Black  Left  Ear  .  .  . 
and  an  Italian  boy,  Tino,  will  enchant  youngsters 
in  Grisella  the  Donkey,  by  H.  M.  Deneborg.  Grisel- 
la’s  travels  from  her  native  Sardinia,  the  undonkey- 
ish  gifts  she  has  because  of  her  black  left  ear, 
form  a  tale  that  children  will  make  a  classic. 
From:  David  McKay  Co.,  55  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  3. 
138pp.  Amusing  drawings.  $2.75. 

Stories  Told  in  Rocks  ...  as  well  as  talcs  of 
buried  treasure  are  revealed  in  Rocks  and  Minerals. 
by  Robert  Irving.  For  children  8-12,  text  and 
illustrations  tell  how  to  decipher  secrets  of  stones, 
history  of  earth,  by  learning  how  to  read  stories 
rocks  themselves  tell.  Simple,  clear  text,  invaluable 
pointers  for  interesting  children  in  minerals,  start¬ 
ing  personal  and  class  rock  collections.  From: 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  501  Madison  Ave,,  N.Y. 
22.  175pp.  Index.  $2.75. 

Modern  Weapons,  Vehicles,  Rockets  ...  re¬ 
search  at  the  Army  proving  grounds  at  Aberdeen, 
Md.,  are  shown  in  excellent  pictures,  explanatoiy 
text,  in  Firing  Line!  by  C.  B.  Colby.  For  boys 
8  up,  this  book  has  been  approved  by  Dept,  of 
Defense,  contains  authentic  information,  official 
pictures  of  latest  defense  equipment  developed 
for  Army.  From:  Coward-McCann,  Inc.,  201 
Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  48pp.  $2.00. 

Free  Railroad  Posters  ...  for  elementary  classes, 
show  colorful  story  of  railroads  in  American 
culture,  economy.  Each  poster  has  teaching  aids 
on  back.  For  these,  free  illustrated  catalog  On  the 
Track  listing  free  teaching  aids,  write  School  and 
Service  Dept.,  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation  Bldg.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

How  Living  Things  Reproduce  ...  is  told  in 
Seeds  of  Life,  the  Stonj  of  Sex  in  Nature  from  the 
Amoeba  to  Man,  by  John  Langdon-Davies.  Simply 
and  clearly  explained,  this  paperback  is  excellent 
discussion  highly  suitable  for  junior,  senior  high 
students.  Relates  all  Uving  things.  In  same  vein, 
though  nontechnical,  as  Krutch’s  Great  Chain  of 
Life.  Recommended.  A  Signet  Key  Book  from  New 
American  Library,  501  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22. 
144pp.  Paper.  35c. 
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